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EXTRACTS FROM “CLARKSON’S PORTRAITURE OF 
QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 756.) 

George Fox never gave, while living, nor left 
after his death, any definition of Quakerism. 
He left, however, his journal behind him, and 
he left what is of equal importance, hisexample. 
Combining these with the sentiments and prac- 
tice of the early Quakers, I may state, in a few 
words, what Quakerism is, or at least what we 
may suppose George Fox intended it to be. 

Quakerism may be defined to be an attempt, 
under the divine influence, at practical christi- 
anity as far as it can be carried. Those who 
profess it, consider themselves bound to regu- 
late their opinions, words, actions, and even 
outward demeanor, by christianity, and by 
christianity alone. They consider themselves 
bound to give up such of the customs, or 
fashions of men, however general, or generally 
approved, as militate, in any manner, against 
the letter or the spirit of the gospel. Hence 
they mix but little with the world, that they 
may be less liable to imbibe its spirit. Hence 
George Fox made a distinction between the 
members of his own society and others, by the 
different appellations of Friends, and people of 
the world. They consider themselves also un- 
der an obligation tofollow virtue, not ordinarily, 
but even to the death. For they profess never 
to make a sacrifice of conscience, and therefore, 
if any ordinances of man are’ enjoined them, 
which they think to be contrary fo the divine 





will, they believe it right not to submit to them, 
but rather, after the example of the Apostles 
and primitive Christians, to suffer any loss, 
penalty, or inconvenience, which may result to 
them for so doing. 

This then, in a few words, is a general de- 
finition of Quakerism. * It is, as we see, a 
most strict profession ef practical virtue under 
the direction of christianity, and such as,,.when 
we consider the infirmities of human nature, 
and the temptations that daily surround it, it 
must be exceedingly difficult to fulfil. But 
whatever difficulties may have lain in the way, 
or however, on account of the necessary weak- 
ness of human nature, the best individuals: 
among the Quakers may have fallen below the 
pattern of excellence, which they have copied 
nothing is more true than that the result has 
been, that the whole Society, as a body, have 
obtained from their countrymen, the character 
of a moral people. 

If the reader be a lover of virtue, and anxious 
for the moral improvement of mankind, he will be 
desirous of knowing what means the Quakers 
have used to have preserved, for a hundred and 
fifty _— this desirable reputation in the 
world. 





* I wish to be understood, in-writing this work 

that I can give no account, that will be applicable 

to all under the name of Quakers. My account will 

comprehend the general practice, or that which 

—— to be the practice of those, who profess Qua- 
erism. 
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If we were to put the question to the Quakers 
themselves for their own opinion upon it, I be- 
lieve I can anticipate their reply. They would 
attribute any morality they might be supposed 
to have, to the Supreme Being, whose will hav- 
ing been discovered by means of the Scriptures, 
and of religious impressions upon the mind, 
when it has been calm, and still, and abstracted 
from the world, they have endeavored to obey. 
But there is no doubt, that we may add, auzi- 
‘ary causes of this morality, and such as the 
Quakers themselves -would allow to have had 
their share in producing it, under the same in- 
fluence. The first of these may be called their 
moral education. The second their discipline. 
‘The third may be said to consist of those do- 
mestic, or other customs, which are peculiar to 
them, asasociety of Christians. The fourth, of 
their peculiar tenets of religion. In fact, there 
are many circumstances interwoven into the 
constitution of the society of the Quakers, each 
of which has a separate effect, and all of which 
have a combined tendency, towards the produc- 
tion of moral character. 

These auxiliary causes I shall consider and 
explain intheir turn. In the course of this ex- 
planation the reader will see, that, if other 
people were to resort to the same means as the 
Quakers, they would obtain the same reputa- 
tion, or that human nature is not so stubborn 
but that it will yield to a given force. But as 
it is usual, in examining the life of an individ- 
ual, to begin with his youth ; or, if it has been 
eminent, to begin with the education he has 
received, so I shall fix upon the first of the 
auxiliary causes I have mentioned, or the 
moral education of the Quakers, as the subject 
for the first division of my work. 

Of this moral education I may observe here, 
that it is universal among the Society ; or that 
it obtains where the individuals are considered 
to be true Quakers. It matters not, how vari- 
ous the tempers of young persons may be, who 
come ufder it, they must submit toit. Nor 
does it signify what may be the disposition, or 
the whim and caprice of their parents, they 
must submit to it alike. The Quakers believe 
that they have Giscovered that system of mo- 
rality, which christianity prescribes ; and there- 
fore that they can give no dispensation to their 
members, under any circumstances whatever, to 
deviate from it. The origin of this system, as 
a standard of education in the Society, is as fol- 
lows. 

When first Quakers met in union, they con- 
sisted of religious or spiritually-minded men. 
From that time to the present, there has always 
been, as we may imagine, a succession of such 
in the Society. Many of these, at their great 
meetings, which have been annual since those 
days, bave delivered their sentiments on vari- 
ous interesting points, Thee sentiments were 


regularly printed, in the form of yearly epistles, 
and distributed among Quaker families. Ex- 
tracts, in process of time, were made from them, 
and arranged under different heads, and pub- 
lished in one book, under the name of Ad- 
vices.* Now these Advices comprehend im- 
portant subjects. They relate to customs, 
manners, fashions, conyersation,conduct. They 
contain of course recommendations, and suggest 
prohibitions, to the Society as rules of guidance : 
aud as they came from spiritually-minded men on 
solemn occasions, they are supposed to have had 
a spiritual origin. Hence Quaker parents 
manage their youth according to these recom- 
mendations and prohibitions, and hence this 
book of. extracts (for so it is usually called) from 
which I have obtained a considerable portion 
of my knowledge on this subject, forms the 
basis of the moral education of the Society. 

Of the contents of this book, I shall notice, 
while I am treating upon this subject, not those 
rules which are of a recommendatory, but those 
which are of a prohibitory nature. Education 
is regulated either by recommendations, or by 
prohibitions, or by both conjoined. The for- 
mer relate to things, where there is a wish.that 
youth should conform to them, but where a tri- 
fling deviation from them would not be con- 
sidered as an act of delinquency publicly repre- 
hensible, the latter, to things, where any 
compliance with them becomes a positive of- 
fence. The Quakers, in consequence of the 
vast power they have over their members by 
means of their discipline, lay a great stress up- 
on the latter. They consider their prohibitions, 
when duly watched and euforced, as so many 
barriers against vice or, preservatives of virtue. 
Hence they are the grand component parts of 
their moral education, and hence I shall chiefly 
consider them in the chapters which are now 
to follow upon this subject. 

When the blooming spring sheds —- 
benign influence, man feels it equally with the 
rest of created nature. The blood circulates 
more freely, and a new current of life seems to 
be diffused, in his veins. The aged man is en- 
livened, and the sick man feels himself refresh- 
ed. Good spirits and cheerful countenances 
succeed. But,as the year changes in its 
seasons, and rolls round to its end, the tide 
seems to slacken, and the current of feeling to 
return to its former level. 

But, this is not the case with the young. 
The whole year to them is a kind of perpetual 
spring. Their blood runs briskly throughout. 

heir spirits are kept almost constantly alive ; 
and as the cares of the world occasion no draw- 
back, they feel a perpetual disposition to cheer- 


* The Book is entitled -‘ Extracts from the Min- 
utes made, and from “the advices given, at the 
Yearly Meeting of the Quakers in London, since its 
first institation.” 
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fulness and to mirth. This disposition seems 
to be universal in them. It seems too to be 
felt by us all; that is, the spring, enjoyed by 
youth, seems to operate as spring to maturer age. 
The sprightly and smiling looks of children, 
their shrill, lively, and cheerful voices, their 
varied and exhilarating sports, all these are in- 
terwoven with the other objects of our senses, 
and have an imperceptible, though an undoubt- 
ed influence, in adding to the cheerfulness of 
our minds. Take away the beautiful choristers 
from the woods, and those who live in tke 
country would but half enjoy the spring. So, 
if by means of any unparalleled pestilence, the 
children of a certain growth were to be swept 
away, and we were to lose this infantile link in 
the chain of age, those, who were left behind 
would find the creation dull, or experience an 
interruption in the cheerfulness of their feel- 
ings, till the former were successively restored. 

Tbe bodies, as well as the minds of children, 
require exercise for their growth: and as their 
disposition is thus lively and sportive, such ex- 
ercises, as are amusing, are necessary, and such 
amusements, on account of the length of the 
spring which they enjoy, must be expected to 
be long. 

The Quakers, though they are esteemed an 
austere people, are sensible of these wants or 
necessities of youth. They allow their children 
most of the sports or exercises of the body, and 
most of the amusements or exercises of the 
mind, which other children of the island enjoy ; 
but as children are to become men, and men 
are to become moral characters, they believe 
that bounds should be drawn, or that an un- 
limited permission to follow every recreation 
would be hurtful. 

The Quakers therefore have thought it prop- 
er to interfere on this subject, and to draw the 
line between those amusements which they 
consider to be salutary, and those, which they 
consider to be hurtful. They have accordingly 
struck out of the general list of these, such, 
and such only, as, by being likely to endanyer 
their morality, would be likely to interrupt the 
usefulness and the happiness of their lives. 
Among the bodily exercises, dancing and the 
diversions of the field have been proscribed ; 
among the mental, music, novels, the theatre 
and all games of chance, of every description, 
have been forbidden. These are the principal 
prohibitions which the Quakers have made on 
the subject of their moral education. They 
were suggested, most of them, by George Fox, 
but were brought into the discipline, at differ. 
ent times, by his successors. 

I shall now consider each of these prohibi- 
tions separately, and I shall give all the rea- 
sons, which the Quakers themselves give, why, 
as a society of Christians, they have thought it 
right to issue and enforce them. (To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS IN VIRGINIA. 


The attention of Friends has recently been 
ealled, through the columns of this paper, to 
the sufferings of }riends in Virginia, and a 
proposition made by G. F., in No. 46, that 
contributions for their relief be forwarded to 
certain Friends, therein named. The address 
of D. P., of Philadelphia, not being given, 
some who' are willing to contribute do not 
know how to effect the object, even if they 
knew that the Friend named would accept the 
charge. 

In the mean time, there is doubtless much 
suffering, and great need that those who are 
willing to act in the matter, should obey the 
injunction, “ What thou doest, do quickly.” 

As Friends in this section have been almost 
exempt from the losses sustained by those 
whose homes have been in districts traversed 
by the contending armies, is it not a privilege, 
as well as a duty they owe to their suffering 
brethren, to extend to them, not only words of 
sympathy, which they fully appreciate, but also 
such substantial aid as they are in need of? 

A letter recently received from a Friend in 
Winchester, says, ‘‘The winter thus far has 
been pretty severe. The ground is now cover- 
ed with snow, and the weather quite cold. If 
it should continue thus, and the winter be a 
long, cold one, many poor families, and even 
those who were once thought to be well pro- 
vided for, must suffer for the necessaries of 
life. 

But we have learned to live, more, a day at 
a time, letting the morrow take eare of the 
things of itself; and hoping the All-provident 
Hand will not let us suffer for those things we 
are in real need of.” 

A month of severe weather has elapsed since 
the above was written, and the suffering there 
alluded to, has probably already been experi- 
enced by many. If some Friends who are suffi- 
ciently interested in their welfare, to receive 
and distribute funds for their relief, would 
make known through the columns of the 
“ Intelligencer,” or in such other way as they 
might think proper, their willingness to do so, 
they would doubtless receive the means to ena- 
ble them to bring joy to many households, and 
the blessings of those who are ready to perish 
would reward them for their efforts. 

Philad’a., lst mo. 31st, 1865. 





Notuine of God’s making can a man love 
rightly, without being the surer of God’s loving 
himself; neither the moon, nor the stars, nor a 
rock, nor a tree, nor a flower, nora bird. Not 
the least grateful of my thanksgiviogs have 
been hymns that have come to my lips while I 
have been listening to the birds of an evening. 
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Only let us love what God loves, and then His 
love of ourselves will feel certain, and the sight 
of His face we shall be sure of; and immor- 
tality and heaven, and the freedom of the uni 
verse, will be as easy for us to believe in, as 4 
father’s giving good gifts to his children.— 
Mountford. 
social binaincae 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


WAY-MARKS IN OUR ZION. 


It is when we are under the covering of 
Divine Love that we are alone qualified to 
hand forth that bread which nourishes up unto 
life eternal, for it remains to be an everlasting 
truth, that God is the only source from whence 
comes all true judgment, peace and consolation. 

As we dedicate our lives to the glory and 
honor of our Heavenly Father, we will be 
qualified to go forth as lights in the world, 
with power and ability to speak of the good 
things of the Heavenly Kingdom—for it is by 
this baptizing influence that we are brought 
forth purified and fitted for the Master’s use. 
This blessed attainment requires a continual 
watching unto prayer, lest we enter into temp- 
tation, for nothing short of an entire depend- 
ence upon Israel’s God will deliver us from 
the bondage of sin. , 

May we members of the Society of ‘ Friends” 
be good examples to our children, walking in 
the fear of the Lord, that we may be enabled 
to hand forth that counsel which will be as 
bread cast upon the waters, “to be found after 
many days.” May we dwell near the fountain 
of life, having implicit faith in the protection 
of that Divine Arm, which is ever out-stretched 
for the safety of his children everywhere. 

This living faith is well-pleasing in the sight 
of God. We must let obedience keep pace 
with knowledge, and we will be leavened into 
the Divine Nature, having on the armor of 
righteousness, aud being as “ way-marks” in 
our Zion. For most assuredly if we suffer our- 
selves unduly to seek after the fading things of 
this world, we will be es stumbling blocks to 
the travellers heavenward, and shall not be 
owned by that Divine Power which is alone 
good. C. W. C. 


Mendon, N. Y., 1st mo., 1865. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 





“Respecting the propriety of attempting to 
convey any knowledge of Political Science, 
many readers will probably doubt. Yet why ? 
. Is it not upon the goodness or badness of politi- 
cal institutions, that much of the happiness or 
misery of mankind depends? And what means 
are so likely to amend the bad, or to secure the 
continuance of the good, as the intelligent 
opinion of a people? We know that in all free 
States, like our own, public opinion is powerful. 


What then can be more obviously true than 
that it should be made as just as we can. Nor 
would it be to much purpose to reply, that every 
master will teach his own political creed, and 
only nurse up ignorant and angry squabbles. 
The same reason would apply against inculcat- 
ing Religious Principles, yet who thinks those 
principles should be neglected because there 
are many creeds? Besides, one of the best 
means of educing political truth is by enquiry 
and discussion, and these are likely to be ra- 
tionally promoted by making the elements of 
political knowledge a subject of education. To 
say the truth, these elements are not really 
very abstruse or remote. Having once estab- 
lished the maxim—which no reasonable man 
disputes—that the proper purpose of government 
is to secure the happiness of the community, 
very little is wanted in applying the principle 
to particular questions, but honest conscientious 
thought.”—Dymond’s Essays. 





“‘ HE who sedulously attends, pointedly asks, 
calmly speaks, coolly answers and ceases when 
he has no more to say, is in possession of some 
of the best requisites of man.” — Lavater. 

From “Elements of Character.” 
AFFECTION. 
(Concluded from page 744.) 

In reading the lives of distinguished men, 
we find that, in the pursuit of whatever has 
raised them above the mass of men, they knew 
no discouragement, acknowledged no impossi- 
bility. We read of travellers who, to satisfy a 
burning curiosity for discovery, passed through 
peril and fatigee that it is fearful for us even 
to think of; and yet they, so intense was their 
love for what they sought, encountered all with 
a determination that wade suffering and danger 
indifferent, nay, almost acceptable to them. So 
the inventor labors, year after year, through 
poverty and privation, compensated for all by 
the anticipation of the satisfaction that will be 
his when his darling object is attained. So the 
student, the philanthropist, the stateman, labors 
in like. manner, lighted by thought, cheered by 
imagination, warmed by love. Needful as may 
be the light and the cheer, it is the warmth 
only that can give life. We may know and 
imagine, and yet perform nothing; but when 
love is awakened, performance becomes a neces- 
sity cf our being; and every sacrifice of mo- 
mentary pleasure we make in order to obtain 
the fruition of our desires is not only without 
pain, but it is sweet as self-denial to a lover, if 
perchance he may give pleasure thereby to the 
object of his passion. It is the merest self-de- 
lution for any one to sit still and say, ‘I love 
this or I love that trait of Character; but it is 
not in my power to gain it.” They who love 
do not sit still and lament. Love is ever up 
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and doing and striving. They who sit still and 
lament, love the indulgence of their own indo- 
lence better than aught else, and what they 
love they attain. 

It is of course impossible that all should be- 
come distinguished by the efforts they may 
make in life; and this is not what we should 
aim at in the training of Character. To be 
distinguished implies something comparative,— 
implies, if we aim after becoming so, that we 
seek to be superior to others. This is not an 


aim that can be admitted in Christian training. | 


Character is something between us and our 
God, and every thought we admit that savors 


| 


it. He who labors simply for the love of 
wealth is content if he obtain the reward he 
seeks; but he who labors to obtain the fully 
developed character of a man,—the image and 
likeness of God,—if he attain nothing beyond 
wealth, would feel such reward to be only a 
mockery of his desires. Such labor lifts us 
above the happiness external possessions can 
give, and bestows upon us a wealth that the 
world cannot take away. He who wishes to 
serve God acceptably cultivates all his capa- 
cities to the best of his ability, in order to in- 
crease his power of leading a useful life, and is 
therefore constantly adding to himself posses- 


of rivalry or emulation in our efforts degrades | sions that can never leave him ;—rational and 


them, and takes from them the sanctity that 
can alone insure success. The moment that 
finds us saying, “I am glad that I am better 
than my neighbor,” or even, “I desire to be 
better than I wish to see him,” that moment 


Lord. 


| Spiritual possessions which, in relation to our 
; internal life, correspond to worldly possessions 
| in relation to our external life, aud were there- 


fore signified in the parabolic language of the 


finds us destitute of a true conception of| ‘When the philosopber of old lost the library 
Christian charity. We cannot attain toa healthy , he had been all his life long collecting, he ex- 
growth of Character until, smitten by the} claimed, “‘ My books have done me little ser- 
beauty of excellence, we worship its perfection | vice if they have not taught me to live happily 


in our Lord and Saviour, and, with hearts fixed 
on him, strive, trusting in his aid, to be perfect 
even as he is perfect. In this effort we must 
shut out from our hearts every emotion that 
cannot be admitted into our prayers to him for 
light and strength. Are we sorrowful that our 
neighbor is gaining upon the way faster than 
ourselves, let us remember that this emotion is 
virtually a prayer that his strength may be les- 
sening for our sake; and let us change it as 
quickly as we can to a more earnest longing 


after our own growth, without comparing our- | 
Elation, if we | 


selves with any human being. 
think we have passed another in the race, is a 


vice of the same character as envy at another. 


for surpassing us. Such envy and such elation 
are children of that pride of heart that shuts 
the door on all brotherly love. It is that vice 
by which Cain fell, and so far as we admit it 
into our bosoms we voluntarily become the 
children of Cain. 

The Lord tells us to seek first the kingdom 
of heaven and its righteousness, and that al! 
other good things shall be added unto us. We 
cannot suppose he meant by this that the re- 
ward of virtue was to be found in houses and 
lands, or worldly wealth of any kind, although 
he enumerated these things in the promise ; for 
we know that these are, perhaps, as often pos- 
sessed in abundance by the basest of men as by 
the most virtuous. How, then, are we to under- 
stand this promise ? 
heaven and its righteousness is to serve the 
Lord with all the heart, and soul, and mind, 
and strength; and the rewards appropriate to 
such service surely cannot be counted in silver 
and gold. These may adorn the happiness 
that virtue gives; but they cannot constitute 


without them.” He had made their contents 
his own by diligent study, and no power could 
‘take this from him, and they had made him 
wise by their instructions, so that he could 
possess his soul in patience under external 
losses of any kind. The man who studies 
books, though he may not own a volume, makes 
them his own far more completely than the 
bibliomaniac who spends a fortune in filling 
his library with choice editions of works life is 
not long enough to read. So it is with works 
of art. He who can most truly appreciate 
them is he who really owns them. One man 
will fill his house with pictures and statues and 
all beautiful works of art, because the posses- 
‘sion of such things gives distinction in society. 
: He collects them, not because he loves art, but 
‘because he loves himself; and values them 
| precisely in proportion to the sums of money 
‘they have cost him. Those among his visitors 
who love art for its own sake, and have learned 
' to appreciate such things justly, have a pleasure 
|incomparably more interior and profound in 
|gazing upon them than he who rejoices in 
having paid large sums of money for them; 
and surely no one of such visitors would ex- 
change his power of appreciation for the other’s 
| externak possession of them. Who, then, is the 
true owner, if not he who feels most delight 
in contemplating them, and who has the most 
delicate perception of all their shades of 








To seek the kingdom of | beauty ? 


In the highest of all enjoyments of the eye, 
that which we derive from the contemplation 
of external nature, the man whose soul is most 
deeply thrilled by its beauty, whose heart rises 
in worship as he gazes upon the mountaios in 
their calm sublimity, and remembers how the 








-holds thousands of acres in fee. 
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Lord frequented such heights for prayer, and 
who wanders beneath the shadows of the woods, 
feeling that “the groves were God’s first tem- 
ples,’—this man surely has the kingdoms of 
the earth. in closer possession than he who 


THREE KINGDOMS. 


1. “The kingdom of Christ in this world, 
ruling and reigning in the minds of regenerate 
men, by his grace and Spirit, as King of Salem, 
Prince of Righteousness and peace, in all them 
that believe and obey ; who are the children of 
this. kingdom in divine communion.” 

2. “The kingdoms of men, established by the 
providence of God, for the government of the 
world in its natural state, for the preservation 
of life, liberty, character, property ; the better 
sort of men, in a moral social state, being chil- 
dren of this kingdom.” 

3.‘ The kingdom of Antichrist, being a false 
show, counterfeit, and pretence of christianity, 
under which all cruelties and oppressions are 
and have been acted to the destruction of life, 
limb, liberty, property, and religion. And 
the children of this kingdom are professing 
Christ, but living to themselves; being called 
by hopes of honor, power and advantages in 
this world, against the natural and common in- 
terest of the rest of mankind.”—7. Story’s 
Conversations. * 








































Whatever possessions we can name, whether 
external or internal, whether of the heart, the 
head, or the hand, it is love by which we truly 
hold them. Nothing is ours that we do not love, 
and through love we obtain possession of all 
that our hearts crave. 

The love, however, that is so strong to ob- 
tain, must be no superficial sentiment, but an 
inward passion of the heart. So long as we live 
in thought and imagination we are very apt to 
mistake mere sentiment for love; but the dif- 
ference will show itself so soon as we begin to 
act. Sentiment is soon wearicd by labor and 
difficulty in its pursuit of mental attainment, 
soon disgusted by squalor or offended by in- 
gratitude in its attempts at benevolence, soon 
discouraged by the hardness of its own heart 
when it endeavors to acquire self-control, or to 
gain such virtues as seem in the abstract lovely 


——_ +9 
and delightful. In short, sentiment wants aj MEMORANDUM BY WILLIAM HICKLING PRES- 
royal road to whatever it strives to reach. coTT. 


Love, on the contrary, is too much in earnest 
to be dismayed by any impediment. It will 
not stop half-way and make excuses for its 
short-comings. It rests not in its course until 
it has gained what it seeks; and then it rests 
not long, for all true love “grows by what it 
feeds on,” and every height of excellence we 
reach does but enlarge the field of vision and 
show us new countries to be won. 

Admitting love to be, indeed, this intense 
and all-pervading power, and the very life of 
our souls, the importance of training ourselves 
to love only that which is pure and true at 
once becomes manifest. The heights of heaven 
are not further from the depths of hell than 
are the results that come to us if we seek the 
pure and the true from those which inevitably 
occur when the choice falls upon the impure 
and the false. Let no one think to dwell in 
safety because he has not deliberately said to 
himself, “I choose the impure and the false ;” 
for if the pure and the true be not deliberately 
and voluntarily chosen, the heart of its own in- 
herent selfishness and worldliness will uncon- 
sciously sink gradually, but surely, into the 
impure and the false. There is no half-way 
resting-place for humanity between good and 
evil. We are always sinking, unless we are 
rising ; going backward, unless we are pressing 
forward. 


“ My forty-ninth birthday,” he says, “ and 
my twenty-fifth birthday ; a quarter of a centu- 
ry the one, and nearly half a century the other. 
An English notice of me last month speaks of 
me as being on the sunny sideof forty-five. 
My life has been pretty much on the sunny 
side, for which I am indebted to asingular for- 
tuvate position in life, to inestimable parents, 
who both, until a few months since, were pre- 
served to me in health of mind and body, a 
wife, who has shared my few troubles real and 
imaginary, and my many blessings, with the 
sympathy of another self, a cheerful temper, in 
spite of some drawbacks on the score of health, 
and easy circumstances, which have enabled 
me to consult my own inclinations in the di- 
rection and amount of my studies. Family, 
friends, fortune,—these have furnished me 
materials for enjoyment greater and more con- 
stant than is granted to most men. Lastly, I 
must not omit my books, the love of letters, 
which I have always cultivated, and which has 
proved my solace,—invariable solace under af- 
flictions mental and bodily, and of both I have 
had my share,—and which have given me the 
means of living for others than myself,—of liv- 
ing, I may hope, when my own generation shall 
have passed away. If what I have done shall 
be permitted to go dawn to after times, and my 
soul shall be permitted to mingle with those of 
the wise and good of future generations, I bave 
not lived in vain. I have many iftimations 
that I am now getting on the shady side of the 
hill, and as I go down, the shadows will grow 
longer and darker. May the dear companion 


(To be concluded.) 





“THE true and the good resemble gold. Gold 
seldom appears obvious and solid, but it per- 
vades invisibly the bodies that contain it.” 
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who has accompanied me thus far be permitted 
to go with me to the close, till we sleep togeth- 
er at the foot, as tranquilly as we have lived.— 
Ticknor’s Life of Prescott. 





WHAT HAS MEMORY TO DO WITH MORALS ?— 
Converse with the old men tf threescore years 
and ten, and the question is easily answered. 
The eye has become dim, the ear dull of hear- 
ing, and the things now transpiring fail to 
interest him. He no longer lives in the busy 
present, but his thoughts and conversation are 
on the past. “The scenes of his childhood, the 
sports and companions of his youth, the bright 
eyes and laughing faces on which his young 
eyes rested, in which his young heart delighted 
—these visit him again in his solitude, as he 
sits in his chair by the quiet fireside. He leads 
again his bride to the altar. He brings home 
toys for his children, and again enters into 
their sports.” He talks of the wars and polit- 
ical agitations of his youthful years. Thus the 
aged recall the past, and upon the manner in 
which this past has been spent, whether well 
or ill, depends their happiness or their misery. 
—Del. Co. Republican. 


se = 


“Wirn the approach of old age, I experi- 
emced, as never before, that the living spirit in 
man is every thing, his knowledge nothing.— 

Jacobi. 


———_—~<0- ___ 


WHY BEES WORK IN THE DARK. 


A lifetime might be spent in investigating 
the mysteries hidden ina beehive, and still half 
of the secrets would be undiscovered. The for- 
mation of the cell has long been a celebrated 
problem for the mathematician, whilst the 
changes which the honey undergoes offer at 
least an equal interest to the chemist. Every 
one knows what honcy, fresh from the comb, is 
like. It is a clear yellow syrup, without a trace 
of solid sugar in it. Upon straining, however, it 
gradually assumes a crystalline appearance—it 
candies, as the saying is, and ultimately becomes 
a solid lump of sugar. It has not been suspect- 
ed that this change was due to a photographic 
action; that the same agent which alters the 
molecular arrangement of the iodide of silver 
on the excited collodion plate, and determines 
the formations of camphor and iodine crystals in 
a bottle causes the syrupy honey to assume acrys- 
talline form. This, however, is the case. M. 
Scheidler, has inclosed honey iu stoppered flasks, 
some of which he has kept in perfect darkness, 
whilst others have been exposed to the light. 
The invariable results have been, that the sunned 
portion rapidly crystallizes, whilst that kept in 
the dark has remained perfectly liquid. We 
now see why bees are so careful to work in per- 
fect darkuess, and why they are so careful to 


to obscure the glass windows which are some- 
times placed in their hives. The existence of 


their young depends on the liquidity of the sac- 
charine food presented to them, and if light 
were allowed access to this, the syrup would 
gradually acquire a more or less solid consisten- 
cy; it would seal up the cells, and in all proba- 
bility prove fatal to the inmates of the bive.— 
Chronicle of Optics” in the Quarterly Journal 
of Science. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 
SOWING LITTLE SEEDS. 


Little Bessie had got a present of a new 
book, and she eagerly opened it to look at the 
first picture. It was the picture of a boy sit- 
ting by the side of a stream, and throwing seeds 
into the water. 

“ T wonder what this picture is about,” said 
she; “why does the boy throw seeds into the 
water ?”” 

“Qh, I know,” said her brother Edward, 
who had been looking at the book, “ he is sow- 
ing the seeds of water-lilies.” 

“But how small the seeds look,” said 
Bessie. “ It seems strange to think that large 
plants should grow from such little things.” 

“ You are sowing just such tiny seeds every 
day, Bessie, and they will come up large, strong 
plants after awhile,” said her father. 

“Qh, no, father; I have not planted any 
seeds fora longtime.” __ 

‘“‘T have seen my daughter sow a number of 
seeds to-day.” 

Bessie looked puzzled, and her father smiled, 
and said, “‘ Yes, I have watched you planting 
flowers, and trees, and weeds, to-day.” 

“Now { know that you are joking, for I 
would not plant ugly weeds.” 

“T shall have to tell you what I mean. 
When you laid aside that interesting book, and 
attended to what your brother wished done, 
you were sowing seeds of kindness and 
love. When you broke the dish that you 
knew your mother valued, and came instantly 
and told her, you were sowing seeds of 
truth. When you took the cup of cold water 
to the poor woman at the gate, you were sowing 
seeds of mercy. These are all beautiful 
flowers, Bessie, and will grow up brightly and 
sweetly, if you water them well by a constant 
repetition of these acts. But, more than all, I 
hope that my little girl has been planting the 
great tree of ‘love to God,’ and that she will 
tend and watch it, and allow it to grow and 
spread until its branches reach the skies, and 
meet before his throne.” 

‘¢ And the weeds, father ?” 

‘“ When you were impatient while baby was 
cross, you sowed the seeds of ill-temper. When 
you spoke crossly to Robert you planted anger. 
When you waited sometime after your mother 
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called you, you sowed disobedience and selfish- 
ness. These are all noxious weeds. Pull them 
up by the root, my child. Do not suffer them 
to grow in your garden, or they will completely 
overrun it.” — Children’s Friend. 


to adjourn, and the Opposition insisted on the 
ayes and nays. The mechanical roll-call acted 
as a brake, and slowly toned the House down 
to something of its ordinary decorum, while 
the assembled crowd surged out in the midst of 
a patriotic enthusiasm that will never be for- 
gotten. ; 

This event will thrill the nation. It will 
carry joy to the homes of freemen everywhere. 
For the amendment is secure. The State Leg- 
islatures will promptly ratify the action of the 
representatives of the people. The principle 
of the Emancipation Proclamation will become 
the supreme law of the land. Maine will send 
endorsed the edict of freedom to the teeming 
valley of the Mississippi. It will come approv- 
ed from the thousands of freemen who line the 
banks of the great Father of Waters to the 
Legislative Assembly of the land of Gold: and 
the guardians of the national honor on the 
shores of the Pacific will echo back the demand: 
Give us a republic without a slave—a nation of 
freemen without a master.” 


The passage of this amendment, abolishing 
slavery, was communicated by the Governor of 
Maryland to the House of Representatives in 
that State on the Ist inst., and immediately ap- 
proved by that body. Thus Maryland was the 
first to ratify the resolution. It was subsequently 
adopted by the Legislatures of Illinois, Rhode 
Island, Michigan, New York, Massachusetts, 
West Virginia. and Pennsylvania. 































“‘NoTrHING tends more to bring confusion 
and death into arts and morals, than when men 


kindly transfer the experience of one age to 
another.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECUND MONTH 11, 1865. 





AnTI-SLAVERY AMENDMENT TO THE Con- 
STITUTION.—The following Senate joint reso- 
lution submitting to the Legislatures of the 
several States the proposition to amend the Con- 


stitution of the United States, was adopted by 
the House on the 31st ult. 


“ Be it resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, two-thirds of both 
Houses concurring, That the following articles 
be proposed to the Legislatures of the several 
States as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and when ratified by three- 
fourths of said Legislatures shall be valid to all |” 
intents and purposes as a part of the said Con- 
stitution, viz: 

“ ArtTicLE 183tTH—Secrion 1. Neither slave- 
ry nor involuntary servitude, except as a pun- 
ishment for crime whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

“Sxo. 2. Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation.” 

We extract, from the Washington Chronicle, 
some account of the scene in the House of Rep- 
resentatives when the speaker announced that 
the joint resolution had passed. 


“ There was a momentary lull, when as by an 
electric shock, the exultant shouts of the 
friends of freedom rung through the Hall. The 
scene beggars description. It was the subli- 
mest outbreak of popular enthusiasm we ever 
witnessed. Men sprang to their feet, throwing 
up their arms exultantly, and crying out at the 
top of their voices. Fair women waved their 
handkerchiefs and joined in the loud huzzas. 
Many a bright eye glistened, and many a heart 
was too full for utterance over this memorable 
hour of our national regeneration. When this 
tempest of excitement, which lasted for several 
minutes, and seemed to find no adequate out- 
let, had partially subsided, a motion was made 


It is truly cheering to witness the responses 
of so many States to the national effort to intro- 
duce justice into our legal code: Verily the 
Lord is overall His works, “ For the sighing of 


the poor and the crying of the needy he will 
arise.” ‘ 


————- ~0———- 


Disp, in King, Canada West, on the 7th of lst 
montb, 1865, Jonn Watson, aged 87 years; a mem- 
ber of Yonge St. Monthly Meeting, and a minister 
for 37 years. In the decease of this dear Friend, 
one of the pillars of the church has been removed. 
He was a consistent and steady advocate for the 
education and elevation of the lower classes, with- 
out distinction of nation or color. 

In his every-day life he was a bright example of 
Christian purity; firm and upright in the support 
of what he believed to be right, and endued with 
that spirit of gentle forbearance which won for him 
the love and esteem of those around him. He was 
retiring in disposition but pleasant and cheerful in 
the social circle, and the general quietness of his 
deportment gave evidence that his abiding was with 
the Master. His ministry was pertinent and edify- 
ing, and though his words were usually few, his 
communications were attended with life and power. 
Though his years were lengthened beyond three 
score and ten, yet his mind continued bright, and 
he patiently endured the suffering attendant on the 
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short illness which terminated his life, expressing 
his readiness for the great change. The funeral, 


which took place on the 10th of lst month, was 
largely attended. 


Diep, of a short illness, in Greenwich, N. Y., on 
the 18th of Ist month, 1865, Saran, wife of Gideon 
Baker, and daughter-in-law of Reuben Baker, in 
the 47th year of her age; a member of Easton 
Monthly Meeting, N.Y. We doubt not but she 


has entered into that rest which is prepared for the 
righteous only. E. A. B. 


——,, on the 22d of 5th month. 1864, Witt1am J., 


son of William Wade and Sarah M. Griscom, aged 
nearly 21 months. 


——, on the 17th of 8th month, 1864, Saran 
Puess, daughter of John M. and Debbie G. H. Dick- 
enson, aged 8 months and 6 days; member of 
Sadsbury Monthiy Meeting. 


——, in Philadelphia, on the Ist inst., Samven 
Barry, in the 77th year of his age. 


stem 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 
LECTURE BY JOHN J. WHITE—SUBJECT, “ MASSACRE OF 
ST, BARTHOLOMEW.” 
The Lecturer remarked, “ Some weeks since, 
a question had been given hifh, as to the cotem- 
porary sovereigns of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. In answering it, he had stated that 





means, the entire subordination of the man, 
and the family, to the State. The'empire of 
ancient Rome was one of physical force. From 
the time of her kings, if they be not apocryphal, 
as some critics attempt to show, the policy of 
Rome was steady and persistent in her career 
of territorial aggrandizement. For this end 
her discipline and institutions were admirably 
adapted. Conquest was the rule, but having 
conquered, she conciliated and incorporated 
the vanquished as much as practicable, at 
least in her earlier history, with herself. But 
throughout, the individual and the family 
were of very secondary importance compared 
to the Empire. In this they were in many 
points like the French of our own day. What 
the English and Americans call “ home’’ was 
a word not known in the sense so delightful 
and so prized by us. Every Roman was but a 
part of that vast machine, the State. Even 
Cicero, whose letters to Atticus, give us the evi- 
dence of a man endued with the warmest do- 
mestic feelings, sunk them ail in his master 
passion for glory. The Fabian family sent 
forth an army of more than three hundred to 
combat the Veii, and it is said they fell toa 
man on the field. Their whole history exhib- 
its but the same relation between the individ- 


the subject would form a good centre piece for an | 
historical picture, which he now proposed toillus- | uals and the State. 
trate. This event he considered the culmination The dominion of modern Rome, though of a 
of a contest such as the world had rarely, if ever, | spiritual character, was far more absolute. Its 
before witnessed, viz : that between Catholicism | rise, from about the fifth to the eleventh cen- 
and Protestantism. France was, at that time, the ; tury exhibits the same centralizing tendeney, 
battle cround of the combatants. The parties until at the latter period, Pope Gregory VIi., 
there were veny equally divided in power, the better known perhaps as Hildebrand, the 
queen mother, Catharine of Medicis, who virtual , Napoleon of the Papacy, achieved the finishing 
ly ruled in the name of her son Charles LX, hav- | stroke, by the absolute interdiction of marriage 
ing previously espoused the cause of the Hugue- , to the clergy, and the prohibition of investi- 
nots, or French Protestants, but having after.) ture by the laity. A long contest ensued there- 
wards joined the Catholic League, headed by the | on, with the emperor of Germany, Henry IV, 
powerful family of Guise. Europe was a deep- | attended with various fortunes, but ending in his 
ly interested spectator, and the news of this , complete submission to the Pope. A better illus- 
dreadful occurrence was received with widely | tration of the papal power could hardly be fur- 
different manifestations of feeling. In Protest- | nished than the fact that the corpse ot this em- 
ant Germany and England it excited the most | peror, who died under excommunication, lay 
profound horror and'sorrow. The ambassador } unburied for five years. ; : 
of France, charged with fan apology to the} We are better acquainted with the history 
court of Queen Elizabeth, received but the | of England, than with that of the Continental 
barest diplomatic courtesy of an audience, | nations, and may draw therefrom a more satis- 
amid the tokens of mourning and the strongest | factory illustration of this enormous power. 
marks of grief and detestation for the act. On| William the Conquerer was a cotemporary of 
the other hand the courts at Madrid and Rome | Hildebrand, and from his period, the contest 
displayed the most unequivocal signs of joy and | between this foreign ecclesiastical domination 
rejoicing at the destruction of so many and the ordinary civil authority was continual. 
heretics. ly waged, down to the time of Henry VIII. 
In order to estimate properly this contest we | The people of England formed two great classes, 
must ascend in history to the middle ages, and | the clergy and iaity. When a man entered 
contemplate that colossal power which it was|the church he became, in law, civilly dead. 
mainly the object of the Reformation to over-|His property passed to his relatives, if not 
throw. Rome, both in ancient and modern | given to the religious order he might join. And 
times, has been mistress of the world. Injhis existence merged in the corporation of 
both, he considered, by very much the same ‘which he became a member, whether of this or 
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that order of friars, this abbey or that monas- 
tery, the whole of which formed a part of that 
vast machinery governed by the one head at 
Rome, and regulated absolutely by the one law 
of obedience to its decrees. Conceive, therefore, 
the effectiveness of this great army of men (and, 
women alse,) having no social affiliation with 
their fellow brethren and sisters of the human 
family—no ties of husband and wife—of parent 
and child—no bond but that solitary link 
of communion with each other. And these, 
in theory at least, were the guardians of the 
dearest interests of society—the keepers of the 
conscience—the sole dispensers to their fellow 
pilgrims of the manifold grace of God. The 
result of such an order of men, severed from 
all natural ties to society, and entering like the 
frogs into the very kneading troughs of the 
Egyptians, within the sanctuary of every home, 
could not be salutary. And accordingly, we 
are presented by the historian with a never 
ceasing contest beween the encroachments of 
clerical usurpation and the resistance of king, 
barons and people. Being corporations, or 
artificial persons which in law never die, the 
lands, those abbeys, monasteries, or other bodies 
acquired, were continually widening, and legis- 
lative enactments, called statutes of mortmain, 
were from time to time necessary, to prevent 
all from falling into their hands. Their fuuc- 
tions brought them to administer to the dying, 
and the broad acres of the church were richly 
enlarged by the gifts for “ pious uses,” which 
the promises of heavenly treasure extorted from 
the necessities of the remorseful penitents. We 
have their type in the scribes and pharisees, 
when rebuked by our Saviour. “For Moses 
said, Honor thy father and thy mother. But 
ye say, If a man shall say to his father or|'The character of Machiavelli was then in- 
mother, it is corbin, that is tosay, a gift, by, stanced as a remarkable puzzle to critics—a 
whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me:| most eminent man in public service, and of 
he shall be free. And ye suffer him no more|unblemishad character—a great philosopher, 
to do aught for his father or his mother.” historian and scholar; one of the four great 

The translators have made rather bungling | men, viz., Galileo, Michael Angelo, Alfiere and 
work ; but the meaning of the passage is this: | Machiavelli, buried in the Church of Santa 
if a man wished to avoid the support of his| Croce, at Florence—four minds, said Byron, 
necessitous parents; a duty enjoined by Moses, | ‘ which, like the elements, might furnish forth 
as it is by every enlightened lawgiver, he de-| creation.” He in his greatness was scarcely 
voted that part of his means which otherwise | inferior to Bacon, and bis peer in littleness. 
would have been assigned for this purpose, to| For he wrote a work, called the “ Prince,” in 
God: not indeed with the intention of apply- | which everything wicked and infamous is justi- 
ing it to sacred purposes, but that the mare | Ged as State policy. Hence Machiavellian- 
saying, “ Let it be corbin,” might make it im-! ism, in politics, signified very much what 
possible to assign it to the use against which! Jesuitism docs in religion: “the end justi- 
the vow was made. ‘The Pharisees held that' fies the means,” or ‘do evil that good may 
this absolved him from the duty of supporting | come”—maxims both immoral and opposed to 
his father and mother. In more modern times | all right teaching. As Catharine of Medicis was 
the astuteness of the clergy rarely failed how- | from Florence, these examples were introduced 
ever, in getting the gift so devoted, even in| to show the character of her educatior, and that 
despite of the many legal enactments on the’ train of thought from which we might expect 
English statute book to prevent them. a massacre of St. Bartholomew. As a silver 

An illustration of the power of modern Rome ‘lining to this dark cloud, he then asked the 


is furnished in its quarrels with kings. For 
instance, the Pope excommunicated King John 
of England, and laid the kingdom under an in- 
terdict. While this lasted, no ecclesiastical 
function could be fulfilled. Conceive the wretch- 
edness of a family whose newly-born child, be- 
lieved by it to stand in mortal sin, could not 
be received by baptism into the Church, the 
alone means of salvation. Imagine the con- 
sternation of a young couple, who could not be 
lawfully married; for marriage was a sacra- 
ment to be performed only by the clergy. Pic- 
ture the despair of a dying man, from whom 
was cut off the absolution of the Church, firmly 
believed by him to be his alone passport to 
heaven. We need not wonder that under such 
a pressure, the king was’ speedily brought to 
unconditional and abject submission. 

The lecturer then touched upon the history 
of the Reformation in Germany, the manner 
in which Henry VIII. threw off the Papal yoke 
in England; and said, that the key to this 
dreadful massacre under consideration, would 
be found in the habits of thought derived by 
Catharine of Medieis from Italy, the land of her 
birth. To illustrate it, he narrated the history 
of Sixtus V., formerly Cardinal Montalto, who 
fur some seventeen years counterfeited the ap- 
pearance of an extremely decrepid old man ; 
and by this hypocrisy gained the tiara or triple 
crown—who then, for the five years he lived, 
ruled Rome with a rod of iron, and displayed 
the energies of a master spirit in the affairs of 
Europe. The outcroppings of popular feeling 
were exemplified by some dialogues between 
Pasquin and Marferio, two ancient statues by 
which the Romans were accustomed to give 
vent to their squibs against the government. 
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audience to cross with him to the spot on which 
we stood, and contemplate its antithesis in the 
settlement of William Penn. No such teach- 
ing as that of Machiavelli, no such hypocrisy 
as that of Sixtus V., produced that remarkable 
compact under the Kensington elm-tree—the 
only treaty, says Voltaire, made without an 
oath, and which was never broken. ~It was no 
primitive innocence, no pastoral simplicity of 
character he had to encounter, for the Indian 


was known—the Puritans had tried him, and 


certified him as fit only for extermination. 
The war of King Philip was ended—the last 
of the Wampanoags had fallen—and both the 
New England and Virginia colonies had 
matked their settlements with crimson stains. 
Yet Penn went among them on the apostolic 
foundation, “ We seek not yours, but you.” 
And he conquered them—bound them to him 
with hooks of steel. So fast that even to our 
time they cling still to the representatives of 
Onas. When Penn told Charles II. he ex- 
pected to buy his land of the Indians—“ Why, 
man,” said the King, “ you’ve bought it already 
of me.” 
legal title to all our land—originally the Pope, 
as Christ's vicar on earth, granted the lands of the 


destroy them and humble the French nobility. 
He besieged them in Rochelle, and to cut off 
their supplies from the British fleet, built an 
enormous mole across an arm of the sea. As 
Alexander the Great had conquered Tyre by 
filling the sea to reach it, so this minister by 
the same operation shut out the sea from their 
devoted city, and it fell by famine. In the 
following reign of Louis XIV. the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, at the instance of his wife 
Madame de Maiutenon, completed the ruin of 
these unhappy dissenters from the established 
religion. They were by this deprived of nearly 
all legal protection from their enemies, and about 
half a million immediately left the kingdom— 
as many more subsequently followed. The best 
industry of France went to build up other na- 
tions. England owes her flourishing establish- 
ment of silk weavers at Spitalsfield, to this suici- 
dal act of her neighbor—and various other 
settlements of these exiles have helped ‘to en- 
rich the more tolerant nations of Europe. 


Sr 
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This was true—and it constitutes the | PETROLEUM AND KINDRED SUBSTANCES, NO. I. 


BY G. F. 
It is but a brief period since this article first 


heathen for the purpose of spreading the gospel. | became knuwn, either by name or character, ex- 
The Kings who succeeded Henry VIII. claimed | cept toa few scientific men, and their acquaint- 


the same right. 


Bat Penn also bought fairly | ance with it was so slight and indefinite, as 


of the Indians, and the policy has been followed | scarcely to be entitled to the name of knowledge. 


by the United States. The Indian title is re- 
cognized in law but as one barely of occupancy, 
and to be extinguished by the government only. 
An anecdote was told of Penn. In a treaty for 
land, the Indians thought they had sold for too 
little. Penn’s adviser wanted them held to 
this bargain; it would be a bad precedent to 
allow the contract to be changed. But Penn 
thonght otherwise; so he inquired how much 
would satisfy them—a few more blankets— 
some more match coats, and other little matters 
dear to savage simplicity, but of no account to 
civilized industry. Penn ordered them to be 
given, and the Indians left with every mani- 
festation of joy. “See,” he said, “ this cloud 
which might have burst on us in the most ter- 
rible of calamities to the settler, an Indian war, 
dissipated by the exercise of a little forbear- 
ance and kindness.” This was true diplomacy 
and statesmanship; and, accordingly, during 





Among the most intelligent readers, it was 
merely known that some springs and sluggish 
streams in various localities in our country bore 
upon their surface an inflammable oil-like sub- 
stance, almost without a name; and that from 
the shores and bottom of the Dead Sea, oozed a 
somewhat similar substance, called asphaltum, 
from asphaltites, the ancient name of that sea or 
lake. 

A modification of the same article, and un- 


| der the name of naphtha, was also known at 


Genoa, and a petroleum-like substance resem- 
bling tar, and used for a long time as a substi- 
tute for that article, has been known to flow 
from a spring in the Island of Zante; but the 
great resource it now furnishes, and promises 
to furnish, for the convenience and comfort of 
the human family, through future ages, appears 
not to have been contemplated. 

It is only about three or four years since an 


the 70 years in which Friends controlled the’ intelligent newspaper correspondent, who was 
government of Pennsylvania, the dreams of the ‘collecting information upon the subject in the 
ancients of a pastoral Arcadia, a garden of the vicinity of Oil Creek, announced the almost 
Hesperides, a golden age in which vice and ‘startling intelligence, that the wells were pro- 
crime are unknown, were more nearly realized ducing not less than one hundred and fifty 
than ever yet before upon this earth. | barrels per day, a quantity then considered 80 

After the massacre of St. Bartholomew, in large, that he ventured to predict, the supply 
which 30,000 and some say 70,000 Protestants | could not reasonably be relied upon for the fu- 
were butchered throughout France, the polit-| ture, as some of the springs or wells were fail- 
ical power of the Huguenots waned. The pol- | ing, and others had become exhausted ; but in- 
icy of cardinal Richelieu was principally to stead of the prediction being verified, the 
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— daily yield is represented by some as 
ing not less than ten thousand barrels. 

_ The indications, therefore, are, not that the 
issues will diminish, but that the supply, both 
in our own, and in foreign countries, will even- 
tually exceed the consumption at remunerative 
prices ; and, as a probable consequence, many 
who are embarking so eagerly in the various 
oil-seeking enterprises of the present day, will 
realize serious pecuniary losses. 

Citizens aeed not be informed, for the news- 
papers bear evidence, that the oil-bearing re- 
gions of our country are becoming objects of 
extravagant and adventurous speculation. The 
nominal or assumed value of oil stock, now be- 
ing thrown upon the market for sale, is proba- 
bly not less than fifty million dollars, and by 
some estimated at more than double that sum ; 
would it not be prudent, therefore, for Friends 
who contemplate investing in these enterprises, 
to consider well before they embark therein ?, 

Tf all the oil companies now in existence, and 


those in process of formation, should get into | 


Operation, the quantity produced would prob- 
ably be so great, and the price eventually de- 
sceud so low, that, like coal before the war, 
the sales would barely pay the expense of pre- 
paring it for, and delivering it to market. The 
present high price of petroleum is entirely ad- 
ventitious, and as soon as the usual rate-ef for- 
eign exchanges shall be re-established, it will 


most likely settle down from its present facti- | 


tious price, to about thirty-five to forty cents, 
which is as much as its present value in Euro- 
pean markets will warrant. 

The owners of really valuable oil territory, 
are not under the necessity of resorting to the 
stock jobbing scheme, to realize an ample rev- 
enue from their property, for there are always 
enterprising individuals, ready to lease, or 
otherwise arrange for oil tracts upon terms 
which will afford the owner of the land the full 
rental value of his property. It is not my es- 
pecial business herein to arraign the motives 
and intentions of these multitudinous oil asso- 
ciations, but rather to extend a caution to those 
who from inexperience may’ be disposed to en- 
tertain favorable views of the inducements pre- 
sented for their acceptance. 

Those wishing to countervail these argu- 
ments will likely reply, that the oil-bearing re- 
gions are of limited extent, that its consump- 
tion 1s Increasing in Europe, as also in this coun- 


' try,and that, therefore, there is no probability 


that the supply will exceed the demand. 

This reply Will be satisfactory only to those 
who are unacquainted with the extent of the 
oil-bearing regions in this country, and also in 
Europe. It may be interesting to some to have 
spread before their view a sketch of the abound- 
ings of this and kindred substance with which 
the Creator has replenished the deep caverns of 


the earth, subject to the call of the necessi- 
ties and industry of man. 

The oil bearing regions of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, are sufficiently familiar with most read- 
ers, and need no additional description. It may 
not, however, be so generally known, that in 
Western Virginia, on the little Kanawha river, 
near where it flows into the Ohio, are oil dis- 
tricts, represented as being unsurpassed by any 
others known. A traveller, who recently vis- 
ited that part of the country says, that previous 
to the war-troubles in that region, many wells 
had been commenced, and the few that were 
completed were productive of very satisfactory 
results—one of them yielding one thousand bar- 
rels per day ; that so exceedingly abundant was 
the supply, so extensive the oil region, that the 
question was not where they should bore to ob- 
tain the article, but the probable depth they 
would have to descend to reach it; for by 
tubing to sufficient depth, it could be obtained 
over very extensive areas. 

It is stated that petroleum has been discov- 
ered in the southern part of Ohio and Indiana, 
and the northern part of Kentucky, also in Can- 
ada and New York. Near the Seneca Lake, 
N. Y., it has been known to exist from a very 
early period, flowing to the surface without ar- 
tificial aid, and, being formerly believed to be 
Poteansan was collected and sold for sanitary 

purposes under the name of Seneca Oil. One 
or more Associations are said to be now forming 
to conduct the business in this State, (New 
York.) 

The indications, therefore, are, not that the 

' scarcity of the article will cause it to maintain 
a high price, but rather that its abundance is 
more likely to render it less lucrative than many 
contemplate. 

Those who take an opposite view of the sub- 

' ject, will doubtless refer to the consumption in 

| Europe, as affording a probable market for all 
that may not be required in this country. In 
reply to this argument, it may be stated that 
the vonstant tendency of its value in England 
is downwards, in consequence of the heavy 
shipments thither, and that it is lower there now 
than it ever was in this country, unless per- 
haps for a brief period, during a severe com- 
mercial depression. : 
It may not be generally known that in Europe, 
a competition is springing up in the consump- 
tion of this article.which threatens materially 
to depress its marketable value. Upon the au- 
thority of an English writer, it is stated that an 
oil company had contracted for the delivery 
there, the present year, 1864, of twenty thou- 
sand tons of petroleum, from oil springs situ- 
ated in the province of Wallachia, in the north- 
ern part of Turkey. What length of time 
these oil springs have been known does not ap- 
pear; but the boldness of the movement on the 
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part.of the Turkish oil dealers, in contracting 
to deliver one hundred and sixty thousand bar- 
rels at its present low price in England, in 
one year, indicates the copiousness of the supply, 
and also the cheapness of the labor required to 
prepare the article for market. 

When commercial affairs shall have resumed 
their natural condition, there appears to be no 
reason why petroleum should not have to be 
sold in this country at thirty-five to forty cents 
per gallon, to enable it to compete with that 
from Turkey. Taking into consideration the 
high price of labor here, even in ordinary times, 
the view here presented does not afford much 
encouragement to those who may be anticipa- 
ting rich returns from their contemplated in- 
vestments in oil stock companies. “’Tis 
not all gold that glitters,” is a proverb that 
might be profitably studied on the occasion 
herein discussed. 

(To be continued.) 


ainkn ames 
SELECTED. 
OUR SECRET DRAWER. 


There is 4 secret drawer in every heart, 
Wherein we lay our treasures, one by one; 

Each dear remembrance of the buried past, 
Each cherished relic of the time that’s gone. 


The old delights of childhood long ago; 

The things we loved because we knew them best; 
The first discovered primrose in our path; 

The cuckoo’s earliest note ; the robin’s nest; 


The merry haymakings around our home; 

Cur rambles in the summer woods and lanes ; 
The story told beside the winter fire, 

While the wind moaned across the window panes ; 


The golden dreams we dreamt in after years, 
Those magic visions ot our young romance ; 

The sunny nooks, the fountain and the flowers, 
Gilding the fairy landscape of our trance; 


The link which bound us, later still, to one 
Who fills a corner in our life to-day, 

Without whose love we dare not dream how dark 
The rest would seem, if it were gone away ; 


The song that thrilled onr souls with very joy; 
The gentle word that unexpected came ; 

The gift we prized because the thought was kind ; 
The thousand, thousand things that have no name: 


All these, in eome far hidden corner lie, 
Within the mystery of that secret drawer, 
Whose magic springs though stranger hands may 
touch 
Yet none may gaze upon its guarded store. 


— -— - 40 


CHANT OF THE SNOW-DROPS. 
BY BETHUNE. 
Bend down thy ear! Soft o’er thy senses stealing 
Hear’st thou the music of each silver bell? 
Listen ! our chime speaks to the heart of feeling, 
Hymning His praise who hath made all things well. 


Praise be to Him who called us forth to blossom, 
Cheering the chill breast of the wintry earth. 

Praise be to Him who thus in mourners’ bosom 
Gives to meek hopes and consolation birth. 


See! mid wild winds we wave and are not broken, 
Nor doth the dark rain sully our fair hue ; 

Who doth protect us? He of whom ’tis spoken 
“ His love to man is as to grass the dew.” 


Praise be to Him for types and emblems cheering ;— 
Praise for the eye that learns to read them right ; 

Praise for the ear pure Nature’s anthem hearing ;— 
Praise for the voice that can with them unite ! 


Bend down thy ear! Soft o’er thy senses stealing ; 

- Hear’st not the music of each silver bell ? 

Listen! our chime speaks to the heart of feeling, 
Hymning His praise who hath made all things well. 


SELECTED. 

Flower upon the green hill side, 

Thou to shun the threatening blast, 
In the grass thy head doth hide 

Till the storm be overpast— 
Then to quit the azure skies, 

And to meet the gladdening sun, 
Brighter, sweeter, dost thou rise, 

Tell me flower how this is done? . * 


I will tell thee as thy friend, 
Artless, timid, whispering low, 
To the blast ’t is good to bend, 
He who made me taught me so, 
When His teaching I obey, 
I but fall to rise or stand, 
Brighter for the stormy day, 
Leaning on his viewless hand. 


When my head I've meekly bowed, 
He with fragrance fills my cup, 
From the dark and scowling cloud 
Then he gently lifts me up ; 
Thus I fall, and thus I rise, 
In the dark or sunuy hour, 
Minding Him who rules the skies, 
He is my God, and I’m his flower. 





OAKS PLANTED BY SQUIRRELS. 


It is a curious circumstance, and not gener- 
ally known, that most of the oaks which are 
called spontaneous are planted by the squirrels. 
The little animal has performed the most essen- 
tial service to the British navy. A gentleman 
walking one day in a wood, belonging to the 
Duke of Beaufort, near Trevhouse, in the coun- 
ty of Monmouth, had his attention diverted by 
a squirrel, which sat very composedly on the 
ground. He stopped to observe his motions; 
in a few moments the equirrel darted like light- 
ning to the top of the tree beneath which he 
had been sitting. In an instant he was down 
with an acorn in his mouth, apd began to bur- 
row ia the earth with his paws. 

After digging a small hole he stooped down 
and deposited the acorn, then covering it, he 
darted up the tree again. In a moment he 
was down with another, which he buried in.the 
same manner. This he continued to do as long 
as he thought proper to watch him. 

The industry of this little animal is directed 
to the purpose of securing himself against want 
in winter, and as it is probable that his memo- 
ry is not sufficiently retentive to enable him to 
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remember the spots in which he deposited every 


acorn, the industrious little fellow, no doubt, 
loses a few every year. The few spring up, and 
are destined to supply the place of the parent 
tree. Thus is Britain, in some measure, in- 
debted for her mercantile greatness to the | 
industry and bad memory of the squirrel.— 
Merry'’s Museum. 





AN ADVENTURE IN THE ALPS. 


Professor Tyndall sends to the London Times 
a narrative of a rather exciting adventure in the 
Alps. On the 3rd of July he and two friends, 
with acouple of guides, Jenni and Walter, as- 
cended the Piz Morteratch. The ascent was 
accomplished safely; but not the descent, which 
was made along the Morteratch glacier. 

We at length reached the point at which it 
was necessary to guit our morning’s track, and 
immediately afterwards got upon some steep 
rocks, which were rendered slippery here and 
there by the water which trickled over them. 
To our right was a broad couloir, which was 
once filled with snow, but this had been melted 
and refrozen, so as to expose a sloping all of ice. 
We were all tied together at this time in the 
following order: Jenni led, I came next, then 
my friend H., an intrepid mountaineer, then his 
friend L., and last of all, Walter, the guide. 
After descending the rocks for a time, Jenni 
turned and asked me whether I thought it bet- 
ter to adhere to them, or to try the ice slope to 
our right. I pronounced in favor of the rocks, 
but he seemed to misunderstand me, and turned 
towards the couloir. He cut steps, reached 
the snow, and descended carefully along it, all 
following him apparently in good order. 

After a little time he stopped, turned, and 
looked upward at the last three men. He 
said something about keeping carefully in the 
tracks, adding that a false step might detach an 
avalanche. “The word was scarcely uttered, 
when I heard the sound. of a fall behind me, 
then arush, and in the twinkling of an eye my 
two friends and their guide, all apparently en- 
tangled together, whirled past me. I suddenly 
planted myself to resist their shock, but in an in- 
stant was in their wake, for their impetus 
was irresistible. A moment after, Jenni was 
whirled away, and then all of us found our- 
selves riding dgwnwards with uncontrollable 
speed on the back of an avalanche, which a 
single slip had originated. ‘When thrown 
down by the jerk of the rope, I turned prompt- 
ly on my face and drove my baton through the 
moving snow, seeking to anchor it on the ice 
underneath. I had held it firmly thus for a 
few seconds, when I came into collision with 
some obstacle, and was rudely tossed through 
the air, Jenni at the same time being shot 
down upon me. Both of us here lost our ba- 


tons. We had, in fact, been carried over a cre- 
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vasse, had hit its lower edge, our great velocity 


causing us to be pitched beyond it. 

I was quite bewildered for a moment, but im- 
mediately righted myself, and could see those 
in front of me half buried in the snow, and 
jolted from side to'side by the -ruts among 
which they were passing. Suddenly I saw them 
tumbled over by a lurch of the avalanche, and 
immediately afterwards found myself imitating 
their motion. This was caused by a second 
crevasse. Jenni knew of its existence and 
plunged right into it—a brave and manful act, 
but for the time unavailing. He is over thir- 
teen stone in weight, and thought that by 
jumping into the chasm, a strain might be put 
upon the rope sufficient to check the motion. 
He was, however, violently jerked out of the fis- 
sure, and alm: st squeezed to death by the pres- 
sure of the rope. A long slope was below us, 
which led directly downwards to a brow where 
the glacier suddenly fell-into a declivity of ice. 
At the base of this declivity the glacier was 
cut by a series of profound chasms, and towards 
these we were now rapidly borne. The three 
foremost men rode upon the forehead of the ava- 
lanche, and were, at times, almost wholly im- 
mersed in the snow, but the moving layer was 
thinner behind, and Jenni rose incessantly, and 
with desperate energy, drove his feet into the 
firmer substance underneath. His voice shout- 
ing “ Halt! Halt!” was the only one heard du- 
ing the descent. 

A kind of condensed memory, such as that 
described by people who have narrowly escaped 
drowning, took possession of me, and I thought 
and reasoned with preternatural clearness as I 
rushed along. Our start, moreover, was too 
sudden, and the excitement too great, to permit 
of the development of terror. The slope at one 
place became less steep, the speed visibly 
slackened, and we thought we were coming to 
rest ; the avalanche, however, crossed the brow 
which terminated this gentler slope and regain- 
ed its motion. Here H. threw his arms round 
his friend, all hope for the time being extin- 
guished, while I grasped my belt and struggled 
for an instant to detach myself. Finding this 
difficult, I resumed the pull upon the rope. 
My share in the work was, I fear, infinitesimal, 
but Jenni’s powerful strain made itself felt at 
last. Aided, probably, by a slight change of 
inclination, be brought the whole to rest within 
a short distance of the chasms over which, had 
we preserved our speed, a few seconds would 
have carried us. None of us suffered serious 
damage. He emerged from the snow with his 
forehead bleeding, but the wound was superfic- 
ial. Jenni had a bit of flesh removed from his 
hand by collision against a stone; the pressure 
of the rope had left black welts on my arms, 
and we all experienced a tingling sensation 
over the hands, like that produced by incipient 
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frost-bite, which continued for several days. I 
found a portion of my watch-chain hanging 
round my neck, another portion in my pocket— 
the watch itself was gone. 

On the 16th of August Professor Tyndall 
made an expedition in quest of his watch, 
which was found after a rather perilous 
search. “It had remained eighteen days in 
the avalanche, but the application of the key 
at once restored it to life, and it has gone with 
unvarying regularity ever since.” 


a em 


To speak seriously, I cannot share in the 
regrets of those persons who lament the absence 
of festivals and amusements in our country. 
What I have seen of their effects in Europe— 
East and West—has given me a strong distaste 
for them, and the worst possible opinion of 
their influence upon the moral, mental and 
physical well-being of the people. In the first 
place, the loss of so much time to productive 
industry, in the midst of poverty, is a serious 
consideration against them. In the next place, 
the waste of money, in small sums to be sure, 
but swelling in the aggregate to immense 
amounts, helps to keep the people poor and to 
make them poorer. And, finally, the frivolity, 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST MONTH. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 




















nr 7 1865, — 1864. | dissipation and low habits everywhere encour- 
Rain during some portion of ‘eew aged by these festivals,crownthe climax of grave 
the We PIG iis ac cscasaiaes 3 days. 2 days. Fs nas ale oll hich I thick 

Rain all or nearly allday,...| 2 “ | 3 « ovjections to their o servance, whic i 
Snow, including slight falls,| 11 4 must strike every reflecting person who travels 
Cloudy, without storms,...... 7 10 « with his eyes open through these countries. 
Clear, asordinarilyaccepted| 8 “ a You will never again hear me lamenting the 
“3 «| 3) «| Want of amusement in America, or finding 
ed ___| fault with the serious countenances of our 

TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, | American people. 
&c. 1865. 1864. 
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Tre SprpEers.—Most persons would possibly 
be astonished if they were assured that in the 
whole range of the animal creation, there are few 
groups whose history affords greater evidence 
of marvellous design in their construction, or of 
interesting variety in their habits, than these 
objects of common scorn and detestation. If we 


Mean temperature of Ist 
month at Penna. Hospital,|26.75 deg./33.25 deg. 
Highest do. during month,\52.00 “ (64.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 8.50 “« 9.50 “* 
Rain during the month,......| 3.61 in. | 1.70 in. 
Deaths during the month, 
counting 5 current weeks 
for 1864 and 4 for 1865....| 
| 
| 
} 
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| 





rance, and with as distinct a reference to its ul- 
timate end and use. The mysterious flight of 
the gossamer, effected in some manner which 
is even yetscarcely understood, by means of its 
long, floating, filmy thread—the den of the my- 


1373 = ||—«1603 admire the exquisite symmetry of the honey- 

——| ——| comb, or the industry of the miraculous little 

creatures by whom it is built up, we find in the 

es —— ae oe of web of the geometrical spiders, which we fear 

ilithissi:csasaianaieacmmecnanilall deg. in every walk wo take in the garden or the 

Highest mean of do. during that entire! field, a structure almost as mathematically true, 

BD cccenaticnsnctnnnneincmnintennts '44.00 “ |constructed with equal industry and perseve- 
Lowest do. do. do.  1857.....+./22.37 





| 

For once, the many assertions so frequently made 
that the month just past, has been an unusually cold 
one, are right. We have had but three as cold dur- 
ing the past twenty-six years, viz: 





1840 . . .04 deg. gale excavated in the ground with equal assid- 
Me. sl wll le. uity and intelligence, and covered by its con- 
1857 ° . - 23.3% « 


cealed and perfectly-hinged lid—the brilliant 
silver diving bell of the Argyroneta, as artisti- 
cally constructed as its gigantic analogue ; these, 
and a hundred other contrivances, equally per- 
fect,and equally manifesting the most wonderful 
intelligence and design, are to be found in the 
habits of the various species of this multitudi- 
nous class.—London Atheneum. 


While during the entire period of seventy-six years 
of this review, but eight, ¢including the three above 
noted,) as cold, can be found; and it may also be 
noted, that it was four and a half degrees lower than 
the average of the means for that long space of time. 


Philadelphia, 2d mo. 3, 1865. J. M. E. 

Horipays IN Europe AND AmeERica.—It 
has long been an impression that we had too 
much work and too little holiday in the United 
States, and that the introduction of a few more 
festivals to relieve the fierceness of our toil 
would be an advantage to our social life. On this 
subject, Professor Felton, now travelling in 
Europe, thus writes his opinions : 





TRAVEL cheerfully toward the sunset.—It 
will pass gently into a twilight, which has ite 
own peculiar beauties, though differing from the 
morning; and you will find that the night also 
is cheered by friendly glances of the stars, 
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The Women’s Association for the Relief of 
the Freedmen acknowledge the following re- 
ceipts since last report : 

Isaac Ivins, Bucks county, Pa. . 

Ww. G. Barker, Mendon Centre, 


$5 00 


Monroe county, N. Y. . 2 © 1000 
~ Wilson Dennis, Applebachville, Pa. 10 00 
Jane Lafetra, ; ‘ ‘ . §00 
S. B., Maple Grove, Indiana, . 10 00 


Friends, and others, of Bristol 


Grove, Pa. ; ‘ ; ; . 5700 
Also 53 pairs new Shoes. 
Lydia A. Garrett, Williamstown, Pa. 5 00 


Hunn Jenkins, Camden, Del. . 4000 
8.8. J., of London Grove Mo. Meeting, 5 00 


Amanda M. Taylor, Fairfield, Iowa, 5 00 
Mahlon K. Taylor, Taylorsville, Pa. 20 00 
Thomas B. Coursey, Frederica, Del. 5 00 


Friends, and others, of Trenton, N. J. 70 00 
Members’ subscriptions, and other 
sources in the city ‘ - » 
A box of Clothing from Lambertville, N. J. 
A large amount of valuable part worn Cloth- 
ing, and new knit and woven Stockings, from 
Friends in and near the city. 
By an error of the printer, the valuation of 
part-worn Clothing sent by Upper Greenwich 


Association, was published as $22 00 instead | 


of $44 00. 
Maraaret A. Griscom, Treasurer. 
2d mo. 6th, 1865. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Mgat.—The Flour market is verydull. 
A sale of 100 barrels Spring Wheat extra family at 
$11 25; 100 barrels good Winter Wheat at $11 75, 
and small lots for home consumption at from $9 50 
for low grade superior up to $13 for fancy lots. 
Rye Flour ranges from $8 75 to $8 25 per barrel. 
ln Corn Meal nothing doing. 

Grain.—The Wheat market is dull. Sales of 
prime red at $2 50 per bushel, and white at@2 80 
@2 90. Rye is scarce, and ranges from $1 72 to 
1 75. There is very little Corn coming in. Sales 
of 1200 bushels Yellow at $1 67 per bushel. Oats 
‘ are in better demand, at 91@91} cents. A sale of 
1000 bushels Pennsyivania Barley at $1 90. Prices 
of Barley Malt remain as last quoted. 


Cee etal eee ed 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a équare: 
Two insertions: -----+++++++eecesecececcseeees $100 
For every additional insertion-----.---.--..-+ 
For every additional line or part thereof. ....- 
Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1664. 


HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY, at Coatesville, Chester Coun 
C ty Pa. The next Term of this Institution commences on 
the 30th of the First month, 1865. J: K. Tarior, Principal. 

1 mo. 28, 12t. 415f x. n. 








PRING TERM OF CONUORDVILLE SEMINARY, on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, 20 wiles west 
of Philadelphia, will commence 34 month 21, 1865, and continue 
Twelve Weeks, t: 6th month 9th. For i address 
Josern Saonriiver, or Aveustes 0. Noreis, 
2A. 8t. 325. e.ma.n. Qvacordvilie, Delaware Co., Penn's. 
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OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and [saac 


J — e ates . ( see eee recs ege Pe eeereecereerenesees, wrt 
ourna!l of John POZEB)- ++ sere eeeeeeerereeeeees 
Conversations, &c , of Th Boxy. cb SaSbhewesbaceenweee 100 . 
Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 

and prepared by John Comly -----++eeeseseeeeceerseree - 1.00 
Hugh Judge’s Journal.---.--..eeceseee eeesceeeceeresece 70 
Memoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall,each--- 25 


CHaR.es Comty, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Emmor Comty, No. 181, 

8mo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 

Also, “History of Delaware County, Penna.,” containing in 
teresting accounts of early Friends, and the settlement of 
Friends’ Meetings; and other valuable statistics, with numerous 
engravings: By George Smith, M. D., 580 pages; price $3.00. 

“ Sister Ruth’s Stories for the Young.” “s 75. 

The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols. © $5.00 

Foulke’s Almanac for 1865, large and pocket size; and various 
books belonging to “The Book Associatiun of Friends.” 

1lmo. 19, Emmor Comty. 


RCILDOUN BOARDINGSCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This Institu- 
tion, which is located in a healthy and beautiful section of 
Chester County, Pa., three miles south of Cuatesville, on the 
Penna. R. R., will commence its Spring and Summer term on the 
27th of Second month, next. 

The range of study includes a complete education. The 
Ancient and Modern Languages are taught without extra charge. 
Terms, $80 per session of twenty weeks. For circulars address 
the principal, RICHARD DARLINTON, Jr. 

Ercildoun Boarding School, Chester Co., Pa. 

1mo 14, 1865.—8t. 3. 4, x. f. n. 


R SALE.—A TRACT of 42 ACRES of GOOD LAND, a few 

minutes walk north of the Deput of the West Philadelphia 
Passenger Railroad, at 65th Street. On the premises are 3 never 
failing springs of soft water, a quarry of good building stone, and 
eight acres of woodland. The situation is very healthy, and com- 
mands a fine view of Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Enquire at No. 1233 Market Street. 
1mo. 28, 4t. 218. mfn. : 





TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch St. 

have on hand a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, 

aud VESTLNGS, and are prepared to have the same made up to 
order in good style and at moderate prices. 


Particular attention given to making Friends’ Clothing. 
10 mo. 1—23t. 3, 4, 1865. a 





ELLEVUE FEMALB INSTITUTE—A Boarpine ScHoo. ror 
Ginis. This !nstitution, healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the nurthero limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL UPEN ITS WINT&R TERM 
on the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a complete En- 
glish, Classical and ical education. Superior facilities 
afforded for the acquisition of the French language. 

For terms of admission and other particulais, see Cireular, 
which may be hud on application to the Principals, Attleboro’ 
P. 0., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 

Israsi J. GRAHAME, 
Jane P. GRAHAME, 


827—6 mos. Principals. 





M. HEACOOK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Buris) 
Ground,—Fuverals, and all other business counected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 





—— ——— — a Calculated by Dr. Jos. 
‘OULKR, now ready. ther the , or the Almana- 
ack sent per mail fen on receipt of Sone — 
By T. Extwoop Zeit, Publisher, 
12mo. 24,—8t. Nos. 17 & 19 south 6th St., Phila. 





RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Fight Thirty - 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an oo of 
their stock of ‘und B ng Hardw: Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety be constantly increased by addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful and other information, furnished on appli 


eation. lime. 1864.—17t. 3.4. 
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